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Mr. Blakey. I would like, Mr. Chairman with your permission at 
this time to summarize the highlights of that repor . 

committee that he was 
bom Y^vanovich Nosmiko in the town of Nikolayev m the 
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The report noted that on March 6 Nosenko inquired if the infor- 
mation he furnished on March 4 regarding Oswald had been given 
to the appropriate authorities. He was advised that this had been 
done. 

On April 4, 1964, CIA officials decided to place Nosenko in isola- 
tion and to commence hostile interrogations. 

First, he was subjected to a polygraph, one designed to insure a 
proper atmosphere for the hostile interrogations. The CIA polyg- 
rapher was instructed to inform Nosenko that he had lied, regard- 
less of the actual outcome of the test. 

In his report, the polygrapher wrote his true conclusion, which 
was that Nosenko had indeed lied. The official position now stated 
by the CIA is that the test was invalid or inconclusive. 

The conditions of Nosenko’s isolation have been described by the 
Rockefeller Commission as ‘spartan.’ Both Nosenko and the CIA 
were asked by the committee to describe them. 

Nosenko says the room to which he was confined had a “metal 
bed attached to the floor,” and “the only furniture in the room was 
a single bed and a light bulb.” 

The CIA states: 

Nosenko received a regular diet of three meals a day. Periodically during this 
time his diet was modified to the extent that his portions of food were modest and 
restricted. 

Nosenko states he “* * * was not given a toothbrush and tooth- 
paste and food given to me was very poor. I did not have enough to 
eat, and was hungry all the time.” 

The CIA: 

Nosenko did not have access to TV, radio or newspapers. He was provided with a 
limited number of books to read from April 1964 to November 1965, and from May 
1967 to October 1967. His reading privileges were suspended from November 1965 to 
May 1967. 

Nosenko: “I had no contact with anybody to talk. I could not 
read. I could not smoke.” 

The CIA states Nosenko was “under constant visual observation 
from April 1964 to October 1967,” the end of the period of his 
isolation. 

Nosenko: 

I was watched day and night through TV camera * * * I was desperately wanting 
to read and once, when I was given toothpaste, I found in the toothpaste box a piece 
of paper with a description of the compound of this toothpaste. I was trying to read 
it under my blanket, but guards noticed it and again it was taken from me. 

Both Nosenko and the CIA agree that conditions improved mar- 
kedly beginning in the fall of 1967 — the end of the period of isola- 
tion. 

Nosenko was questioned about Lee Harvey Oswald on five occa- 
sions in 1964. Nosenko said as soon as President Kennedy’s asssas- 
sin was identified as a man who had lived in the Soviet Union, the 
KGB ordered that Oswald’s file be flown to Moscow and reviewed 
to determine whether there had been any contact between him and 
Soviet intelligence. Nosenko said further he was assigned to review 
Oswald’s file. 

Based on that review as well as his earlier contacts with the 
case, he was able to report postively that Oswald had neither been 
recruited nor contacted by the KGB. 
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At the time of his second polygraph examination in October 
1966, Nosenko was again asked about Oswald. The CIA examined 
him. The same one who administered the first test concluded again 
that Nosenko was lying, although the official agency position now 
is that the test was: “Invalid or inconclusive because the conditions 
and the circumstances under which it was administered are consid- 
ered to have precluded an accurate appraisal of the results.” 

The Soviet Russia section of the CIA wrote a 900-page report 
based on its interrogations of Nosenko, though it was trimmed to 
447 pages by the time it was submitted in February 1968. It came 
to the following conclusions: 

Nosenko did not serve in the naval reserve as he had claimed. 

He did not join the KGB at the time nor in the manner he 
described. 

He did not serve in the American Embassy section of the KGB at 
the time he claimed. He was not a senior case officer or deputy 
chief of the seventh department, as he stated he had been. 

He was neither deputy chief of the American Embassy section 
nor a supervisor in that section. 

He was not chief of the American-British Commonwealth section. 

He was not a deputy chief of the seventh department in 1962, as 
he had claimed. 

High officials of the CIA, including Richard Helms, were aware 
of the Nosenko dilemma by the time the Soviet Russian section 
report had been drafted. In mid-1967, a career officer in the office 
of security was assigned to write a critique of the handling of 
Nosenko. 

The security officer gradually came to the conclusion that No- 
senko was supplying valid intelligence, and that he was who he 
claimed to be, leading to the eventual conclusion that Nosenko was 
bona fide. 

The investigation ended in the summer of 1968. On August 8, 
1968, Nosenko was given a third polygraph test. Two of the ques- 
tions related to information he had supplied about Oswald. This 
time Nosenko passed. The CIA, when asked by the committee to 
comment on the third polygraph, now states: “This test is consid- 
ered to be a valid test.” 

This committee obtained an independent analysis of the three 
polygraph tests given Nosenko from Richard Arther, president of 
the Scientific Lie Detection, Inc., and a member of the American 
Polygraph Association. In his report, -Mr. Arther expresses the 
judgment that the second test, the one in which the examiner 
determined Nosenko was lying, was the most valid and reliable of 
the three examinations administered to Nosenko. 

As for the two questions about Oswald in the third test, Mr. 
Arther characterized the first as “atrocious” and the second as 
“very poor” for use in assessing the validity of Nosenko’s re- 
sponses. 

In a report issued in October 1968, the security officer disputed 
each and every conclusion of the report of the Soviet Russian 
section written only 8 months earlier. 

The security officer report, like the Soviet Russian section report, 
paid little attention to the Oswald aspect of the Nosenko case. 
Neither attempted to analyze the statements made about Oswald. 
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Out of a combined total of 730 pages of the report, only 15 deal 
with the alleged assassin of President Kennedy. 

The security officer did reach the conclusion, however, that No- 
senko was not dispatched by the Soviet Government to give false 
information to the U.S. officials about Oswald. 

The Warren Commission received FBI and CIA reports on No- 
senko and his statements about Oswald but chose in its final report 
not to refer to them. And while Nosenko expressed a willingness to 
testify before the commission, as I previously noted, he was not 
called as a witness. „ _ _ , , 

The CIA has informed the House Select Committee of Nosenko s 
status subsequent to the 1968 report as follows: Following the 
acceptance of Nosenko’s bona fides in late 1968, an arrangement 
was worked out whereby Nosenko was employed as an independent 
contractor for the CIA effective March 1, 1969. His first contract 
called for him to be compensated at the rate of $16,500 a year. As 
of 1978 he is receiving $35,325 a year. _ . 

In addition to the record yearly compensation in 1972, Nosenko 
was paid for the years 1964 through 1969 in the amount of $25,000 
a year less income tax. The total amount paid was $87,052. He also 
received in varying increments from March 1964 through July 1973 
amounts totaling $50,000 to aid in his resettlement in the private 

To this day, Nosenko is a consultant to the CIA and the FBI on 
Soviet intelligence, and he lectures regularly on counterintelli- 
gence. , ... 

In 1978, the select committee began its investigation of the No- 
senko case. It was granted permission by the FBI and the CIA to 
read all documents, to interview principals in the case, and to 
question Nosenko himself about his knowledge of Oswald. 

Nosenko spoke to the House committee on five occasions. During 
two of these sessions, staff members took notes. In the third, No- 
senko gave a sworn deposition, and on July 19 and 20, 1978, No- 
senko testified before the committee in executive session. There 
was no substantive variation in Nosenko’s recounting of the facts. 
There have been, however, significant inconsistencies over the 
years in Nosenko’s story. 

Let me here note one, although others appear in the full sum- 
mary. Nosenko has always insisted that the KGB never had any 
contact with Oswald. He stated in both 1964 and 1968 that the 
KGB determined that Oswald was of no interest to them and did 
not even bother to interview him. 

Question: And exactly why did no KGB officer ever speak to 
Oswald before they made the decision about whether to let him 
defect? 

Answer: We didn’t consider him an interesting target. 

When asked if he knew of any other defector who was turned 
awaiy because he was uninteresting, Nosenko answered, no. No- 
senko said the KGB not only did not question Oswald when he 
asked to defect, it also did not interview him later when it was 
decided he would be permitted to remain in Russia. At no time, 
Nosenko told the committee, did the KGB talk to Oswald. 
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Question: Now when it was determined that Oswald was going to 
be allowed to stay in the Soviet Union and live in Minsk, did any I 

KGB officer speak to him at that time? 

Answer: No. As far as my knowledge, nobody was speaking with 
him. 

Question: Why didn’t the KGB speak to him then? 

Answer: KGB once said we don’t have entrance. The same was , 

reported to the Government. Must be by the chairman that the , 

KGB doesn’t have interest. The KGB didn’t want to be involved. 

According to Nosenko, the KGB would have been very interested , 

in the fact that Oswald worked at the air base in Japan from , 

which the super secret U-2 spy planes took off and landed. 

Question: And in 1959, would the Soviet Union have been inter- < 

ested in someone who served as the radar operator on an air base ( 

where U-2’s took off and landed? , 

Answer: Yes, sir. It would be very interesting. . 

But Nosenko maintains that the KGB never spoke with Oswald, i 

so it didn’t know that he had any connection with the U-2 flights. \ 

The head of the CIA Soviet Russia section from 1963 to 1968 was ' 

asked by the committee if he knew of comparable situations in 
which someone was not questioned, was just left alone, as Nosenko f 

says Oswald was. He replied that he did not know of any former t 

Soviet intelligence officer or other knowledgeable source to whom s 

they had spoken who felt that this would have been possible. \ 

“If someone did” he said “I never heard of it.” 

In short, Nosenko’s Oswald’s story is as follows: The KGB, al- ] 

though very interested in the U-2, never learned anything about it 
from Oswald because it didn’t know he had any knowledge of the \ 

aircraft. Why? Because Oswald was never questioned by the KGB 1 

because the decision was made that Oswald was of no interest to i 

Soviet intelligence. £ 

After questioning Nosenko on a number of other statements and r 

their possible contradictions with prior statements which he made 
to the FBI and the CIA in 1964 and receiving similar response to 
the one I have just outlined, the committee in its May hearing 
returned to earlier topics. Nosenko on numerous occasions had 
complained that the transcripts he was being shown were inaccu- 
rate, that he had been drugged by the CIA during interrogation, s 

and that he was not fairly questioned, et cetera, et cetera, et t 

cetera. Therefore the committee decided to play for Mr. Nosenko t 

the actual tapes of the interrogation in which Nosenko made these 
statements and to allow him to comment- on them. . 

At the time a tape recorder was brought out and the following 
was stated by the questioner: I would like to ask that this tape, 
which is marked “3 July 1964, Reel No. 66”, be deemed marked for 1: 

identification. . .... 

A recess was requested to put the tape m the machine. At the 
conclusion of the recess, Nosenko returned to the room and then 
refused to answer any questions dealing with interviews done by 
the CIA prior to 1967. He stated that all statements prior to that n 

timp by the CIA were the result of hostile interrogations, and that tt 

he was questioned illegally in violation of his constitutional rights. ^ 

The committee considered how to respond to Mr. Nosenko’s ob- a 

jection, and after deliberation, it decided that all questions dealing p 
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with prior statements to the FBI and the CIA would be suspended 
by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my summary of the report. It is 
appropriate to note that a draft of the staff report, a summary of 
which was just read, was submitted to the CIA for declassification. 
Within 2 days, the CIA declassified the entire draft, requiring that 
only a few minor changes and the deletion of the names of agency 
personnel and sources. 

The committee provided both the FBI and the CIA with copies of 
the report and asked the agencies if they wished to respond to the 
report at the public hearing to be held today. 

The FBI informed the committee that no response would be 
submitted. The CIA has made available to the committee John 
Clement Hart as its official representative to state the agency’s 
position on the committee’s Nosenko report. Mr. Hart is a career 
agent with the CIA, having served approximately 24 years. He has 
held the position of chief of station in Korea, Thailand, Morocco, 
Vietnam, as well as several senior posts at CIA headquarters in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Hart has considerable experience with Soviet intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities while serving in various capaci- 
ties in the United States and abroad. He has written two extensive 
studies on Soviet defectors, one of which, dated 1976, dealt with the 
handling of Yuri Nosenko by the CIA. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be appropriate at this time to call Mr. 
Hart. 

Mr. Preyer. At this time, before we hear this witness, the Chair 
would like to take a few minutes recess until the other members 
have had an opportunity to return from the vote. I think it is 
important that they have the opportunity to hear this witness. So 
at this time, the Chair will take a recess not to last more than 5 
minutes. 

The committee stands in recess for 5 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Stokes. The committee will come to order. 

The committee calls Mr. John Hart. 

Mr. Hart, would you please stand, raise your right hand and be 
sworn. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hart. I do, sir. 

Chairman Stokes. Thank you. You may be seated. 

The Chair recognizes counsel Ken Klein. 

Mr. Klein. Mr. Chairman, at this time I believe Mr. Hart would 
like to make a statement to the committee. 

Chairman Stokes. You are recognized, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN HART 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. Before I begin 
my statement, I would like to make a prefatory remark on a 
technical aspect of what was said about me by the chief counsel, 
Mr. Blakey. I was not and never have been what is called a career 
agent with the CIA. I bring that up only because that term hap- 
pens to have a technical meaning in the Agency. I was what you 
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would call an employee or an officer of the Agency. And I would F 

like to have that made part of the record. e 

Chairman Stokes. The record may so show. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, it has never been my custom to speak i 

from a prepared text. I have tried, and I never succeeded. There- t 

fore, what I have before me are a series of notes which were t 

finished about 8 o’clock last night, based on guidance which I got at 1 

that time from Admiral Stansfield Turner, the Director of Central t 

Intelligence. 

It is my purpose to tell you as much as possible about the t 

background of the Nosenko case with the idea not of addressing 
what have been called his bona fldes, but what has been described 
as his credibility. 

Now, I must say that I have difficulty in distinguishing between t 

credibility and bona fides, but in any case, the testimony and the c 

evidence which has been presented regarding Nosenko simply \ 

cannot be evaluated properly unless I give you the background F 

which I am about to present. - c 

Mr. Dodd. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request at this 
point if I could. As I understood it, last week, the agreement and 
understanding was that we would prepare a report of our investiga- t 

tion, submit it to the Agency, to which the Agency would then s 

respond in a like report. We were notified earlier this; week that a 
detailed outline of the Agency’s response would be forthcoming. i 

Am I to assume that this detailed outline consisting of a single 5 

page, listing four subtitles, is the summary of Mr. Hart’s presenta- 
tion? That is, as far as I can determine, the full extent to which we 
have any response relating to Mr. Hart’s testimony at this junc- 1 

ture. j 

What I would like to request at this point is that this committee ] 

take a 5- or 10-minute recess, and we have the benefit of examining 
your notes from which you are about to give your testimony, so ; 

that we could prepare ourselves for proper questioning of you, Mr. ] 

Hart. i 

Mr. Chairman, I would make that request. ( 

Chairman Stokes. Does the witness care to respond? 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I will do anything which will be of < 

help to the committee. I want to state that I am not personally < 

certain what was promised the committee. I was brought back on i 

duty to be the spokesman for the agency. I spent my time prepar- i 

ing testimony which I am prepared to offer here. If it will be of 
assistance for the committee to see this in advance, I am perfectly 
happy to do so, if there is a way of doing that. j 

Chairman Stokes. Does the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. 

Dodd, want to be heard further? i 

Mr. Dodd. Yes, just to this extent, Mr. Chairman. It is not my < 

intention to delay these proceedings any more than they have to i 

be. I am not asking for a lot of time. If we could have just 5 or 10 j 

minutes in which we might be able to make some Xerox copies of ] 

those notes, so that we could have the benefit of following you 
along in your testimony on the basis of that outline, it would be j 

helpful I think in terms of the committee assessing the material t 

and also preparing itself for the proper questions to be addressed to ' 

you at the conclusion of your statement. So I do it only for that i 




purpose, Mr. Chairman. It is not in any way designed to thwart the 
efforts of Mr. Hart or the Agency to make its presentation. 

Chairman Stokes. Would the gentleman be agreeable to provid- 
ing Mr. Hart the opportunity to proceed with his testimony and 
then in the event that you deem it necessary to have additional 
time to review his notes, or to prepare an examination of him after 
his testimony, that the Chair would grant you that time at that 
time. . 

Mr. Dodd. That would be fine, Mr. Chairman. I will agree to 
that. 

Chairman Stokes. I thank the gentleman. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I also want to emphasize that m order 
to be of as much help as possible, I am perfectly willing to take 
questions as we go along. This is not a canned presentation. It may 
be easier for the members of the committee to ask questions as we 
go along, in which case I will do my best to answer them as we go 
along. 

Chairman Stokes. I think the committee would prefer to have 
you make your presentation. Then after that the committee will 
then be recognized — members will be recognized individually for 
such questioning as they so desire. 

Mr. Fithian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness to move the 
microphone a little closer in some way or another. We are having 
some difficulty in hearing from this angle. 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. Is this all right? 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the effort in this presentation will be 
to point out some of the unusual factors in the Nosenko case which 
resulted in a series of cumulative misunderstandings. And I am 
hoping that once these misunderstandings are explained — and they 
were misunderstandings within the Agency for the most part — I 
am hoping that when these are explained, that many of the prob- 
lems which are quite understandable, which the staff has had with 
the questions and answers from Mr. Nosenko, and also allegations 
concerning him, will be cleared up and go away. 

I will endeavor to show that the handling of Nosenko by the 
Central Intelligence Agency was counterproductive from the time 
of the first contact with him in Geneva in 1962, and that it contin- 
ued in a manner which was counterproductive until the jurisdic- 
tion over the case was transferred to the CIA Office of Security in 
late 1967, specifically in August of that year. 

The manner in which the defector was handled, which I am 
going to outline, resulted in generating a large amount of misinfor- 
mation and in creating difficulties, not only for an investigating 
body, such as yourself, but for people such as the Director of the 
Central Intelligence, Mr. Helms, who was not well informed in 
many cases as to what was actually happening. I do not mean to 
imply that he was told untruths. He was simply not given the total 
picture of what was going on. 

Since Admiral Turner has become Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, he has been quite concerned about this case, and he specifi- 
cally requested that I come back periodically to the Agency, from 
which I retired in 1972, and give presentations to senior officials of 
the Agency on the nature of the case. The complexity of the case is 
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such that to give a minimally adequate presentation to the first 
group which I lectured took me 4% hours of continuous lecturing. 
However, I think that since the interests of this committee are 
more pinpointed than that group I have been lecturing, I can 
certainly do it in a shorter time. 

Now, the study which I made was made from mid-June 1976 
until late December 1976. It required the full-time efforts of myself 
and four assistants. 

We collected from various parts of the Agency 10 4-drawer safes 
full of documents, and we had also access to documents which were 
in repositories in other parts of the Agency, and which we simply 
didn’t have room to collect in our office. 

In making this presentation, I will be somewhat hampered, but 
not to the point where I can’t do the job properly, by the fact that 
this session is, of course, open to the public. Most of the documen- 
tation which we had, in fact I would say, almost without exception 
was heavily classified, and we pulled together pieces of documenta- 
tion which no single person had ever seen before. So we put togeth- 
er the first full picture which has ever been had of this activity. 

The first specific question which I want to address myself to is 
this case as a human phenomenon, because the human factors 
involved have a direct bearing on some of the contradictions which 
have appeared in the case. 

And unfortunately the human factors were the last to be consid- 
ered by the people who conducted this case between 1962 and 1967. 
Some of them were ridiculously simple things which you might 
have thought would come to their attention. 

I am about to discuss a psychological profile which was made of 
Mr. Nosenko on June 24, 1964. This would have been available to 
any of the persons working on the case, but they— and it probably 
was seen by them, but they paid no attention to it. 

Let me say by way of qualification for giving you this evidence 
that although I am not a psychologist, I have had considerable 
training in psychology and specifically in giving of intelligence 
tests. And I am about to talk to you about what is known as the 
Wexler adult intelligence scale, which was administered to Mr. 
Nosenko. The Wexler adult intelligence scale measures 10 elements 
of the— of a person’s intelligence. Of the 10 elements shown here 
on the measure which I have here, and which I will be happy to 
make available to the committee staff, if you wish, it is shown that 
Mr. Nosenko’s memory was the weakest aspect of his overall intel- 
ligence. His memory in terms of the weighted scale came out as a 
7. Now, the mean would have been a 10. Thus he was at the time 
tested, he was registering a memory well below the normal level. 

. It is impossible to say what he would have scored under condi- 
tions which were more normal, because it must be taken into 
consideration that at the time he was — he was tested, he had been 
subjected to not only the stresses and strains of — involved in defect- 
ing, but also in some rather rough handling which he had received 
since his defection. However — you will see that if this man — man’s 
memory was below the normal to be expected for a person of his 
intelligence, that any of the testimony which he gave in the course 
of various interrogations could be expected to be flawed simply by 
the human factor of memory alone. 
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Second, I want to point out that defection is in itself a major life 
trauma. It has a very serious effect, which I cannot testify to from 
the medical standpoint, but it is— it has both psychological and 
physical effects on people, and anybody who has, as I have, had to 
do, had considerable contact over the years with defectors, knows 
that a defector is usually a rather disturbed person, because he has 
made a break with his homeland, usually with family, with friends, 
with his whole way of life, and above all he is very uncertain as to 
what his future is going to be. 

I have had defectors whom I personally took custody of turn to 
me and the first question they asked was, “When are you going to 
kill me?” In other words, defection is an upsetting experience, and 
you cannot expect of a man immediately after he has defected that 
he will always behave in a totally reasonable way. 

Another circumstance which I want to bring up is the fact that 
the initial interrogations of Mr. Nosenko, which took place in 
Geneva in 1962, were handled under conditions which, while un- 
derstandable, did not make for good interrogations. They did not 
make for good questioning. 

Mr. Nosenko, as of the time he was being questioned m 1962, was 
still considered by the KGB to be a loyal member of that organiza- 
tion. He had considerable freedom because he actually did not have 
any duties in connection with the disarmament discussions. He was 
simply the security guardian of the delegates. He was the KGB s 
watchdog. And as such, he was able to move freely and in a 
manner of his own choice. He availed himself of this freedom to 
make contact with an American diplomat, who in turn turned him 
over to representatives of the CIA. 

In makin g these contacts, which were recurrent, he each time 
was nervous that the local KGB element might for some reason be 
suspicious of him, and therefore he took about an hour and a half 
before each meeting in order to be sure that he was not being 
tailed. In his particular case, this countersurveillance measure con- 
sisted of visiting a number of bars, in each of which he had^a 
drink. He had one scotch and soda in each of four or five bars. So 
by the time he got to the point where he was going to be ques- 
tioned, he had had four or five drinks. 

When he arrived on the spot where he was going to be ques- 
tioned — this was a clandestine apartment, in the Agency’s terms. 
Agency’s jargon it is called a safe house, he was then offered 
further liquor. And he continued to drink throughout the interro- 
gation. 

In talkin g to Nosenko, and requestioning him a few days ago, I 
asked kim to describe his condition during these meetings, and he 
said, “I must tell you honestly that at all these meetings I was 
snookered.” 

And I said, “You mean that you were drunk?” 

“Yes, John,” he said, “I was drunk.” Therefore he was being 
interrogated about very important things while he was heavily 
under the influence of liquor. And he said to me that in some cases 
he exaggerated the importance of his activities, in some cases he 
really didn’t know what he was doing, he was simply talking. 
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had had enough information on it to actually detect it. The infor- 
mation provided by Mr. Nosenko was sufficiently specific so that 
when the necessary action was taken which involved wholesale 
tearing out of walls, tearing out of plumbing, tearing out of old- 
fashioned radiators, it was discovered that there was a system 
which totaled 52 microphones which were planted throughout the 
most sensitive parts of the American Embassy m Moscow, horty- 
two of these microphones were still active at the time and were 
being used by the KGB to collect information continuously on what 
was going on in the American Embassy. 

It has been said that this was not a significant contribution, that 
some of the people, whom I shall describe later, who have claimed 
that Mr. Nosenko was a dispatched Soviet agent sent to deceive the 
U S. Government, said this was throwaway information. 

I can only say, Mr. Chairman, that this is not entirely a matter 
of judgment on my part or on the part of those of us who have 
investigated this case. We do not believe that there is any reason to 
think that the Soviets would ever have given away that mforma- 
tion simply to establish somebody in a position to mislead us. There 
are no adequate precedents to show that they would have done so. 

Another case which was revealed to us in 1962, despite the, as I 
say, undesirable circumstances surrrounding the questioning of Mr. 
Nosenko, had to do with a man, whom I in open session cannot 
identify, but he was a very high level Soviet KGB penetration in a 
very sensitive position in a Western European Government. He 
was, and on the basis of Mr. Nosenko’s lead, arrested, tned, arid 
convicted of espionage. There is no reason to believe that the 
Soviets would have given this information away. There is no prece- 
dent that we know of for the Soviets giving information of this 
sensitivity away. 

Now I want to mention some further aspects of the diiiiculties 
which arose in the handling of the agent, some of the events which 
distorted this case. The first important communication which went 
back from Geneva after the two Washington emissaries had met 
with Mr. Nosenko was sent by a man who, in order to avoid the 
use of personal names, although the true name of this individual is 
certainly available to the staff, and if they have any questions I 
will be happy to answer, I am going to call him the deputy chief of 
the SB Division, Soviet Bloc Division, throughout my testimony. 
The deputy chief, who is the chief interrogator over there, sent 
back a telegram to Washington, on June 11, 1962, in which he said 
“Subject” meaning Nosenko “has conclusively proved his bona 
fides. He has provided info of importance and sensitivity. Subject 
now completely cooperative. Willing to meet when abroad and will 
meet as often and as long as possible in his departure in Geneva 
from June 15.” . __ ■ , 

On June 15 both Nosenko and the Deputy Chief SB departed 
from Geneva, Mr. Nosenko to return to Moscow and his KGB 
duties, the Deputy Chief SB to return to Washington. , 

In the course of my investigation, I asked the gentleman, who 
was for many years chief of the CIA counterintelligence staff, to 
describe to me what ensued after the arrival in Washington of 
DCSB, and I shall give you a brief quote which was recorded and 







transcribed and which is held in our files. This is the chief of the 
counterintelligence staff of the CIA speaking: 

We got the first message from Deputy Chief SB — that is the one that I have just 
previously quoted to you — on Nosenko from Geneva, and Deputy Chief SB was 
ordered back to Washington, and we had a big meeting here on Saturday morning, 
and Deputy Chief SB thought he had the biggest fish of his life. I mean he really 
did. And everything I heard from him, however, was in direct contrast from what 
we had heard from Mr. X. 

I now come to the subject of another defector who, throughout 
this paper, I am going to call Mr. X, although the staff is well 
aware of his true identity. 

Mr. X was a defector who had come, who had defected from the 
Soviet Union in late 1961. In the course of his dealings with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, he was diagnosed by a psychiatrist 
and separately by a clinical psychologist as a paranoid. And I am 
sure that everybody knows what a paranoid is. This man had 
delusions of grandeur. He was given to building up big, fantastic 
plots, and he eventually built up a plot, which I will have to go into 
in a little detail here, which centered around the idea that the 
KGB had vast resources which it was using to deceive not only the 
U.S. Government but other Western governments. This plot was 
masterminded by something called the KGB disinformation direc- 
torate, and this KGB disinformation directorate was able to deceive 
the West, as a whole, meaning the United States and the allied 
European countries, because of the fact that it had penetrations at 
high levels, both within the intelligence services of these countries, 
including our own, but also in high places in the governments of 
the various countries, in the nonintelligence parts of the govern- 
ments. 

Mr. X’s story did not come out immediately in one piece. It was 
elaborated over the years, and for all I know, it may be still in the 
process of exaggeration, exaggeration and elaboration. 

One aspect of Mr. X’s character was that he was rather jealous 
of other Soviet defectors. 

Now he did personally know Nosenko, and when Nosenko came 
out, he did give evidence confirming that Nosenko had had certain 
jobs, which was in agreement with what Nosenko told us he had 
done. At later phases of the handling of Mr. X, he changed his 
story a number of times. I am not an expert on the Mr. X case, and 
therefore I cannot give you all the details. It is a very lengthy case, 
but he did go through a number of stages in which he changed his 
stories. 

Mr. X was a problem for the Central Intelligence Agency and for 
anybody else who dealt with him, because he basically insisted that 
he wanted to deal only with the President of United States. He did 
not want to deal with people at a lower rank. But he had a 
substantial influence on the case because he came to be accepted as 
almost a member of the Central Intelligence Agency, in terms of 
the handling of the Nosenko case. He was in due time given access 
to a voluminous amount of information relating to matters of 
counterintelligence interest. 

In the case of Nosenko, he was given access to all the debriefings 
of Nosenko. He was given access to the tapes themselves. He was 
consulted as to Nosenko’s bona fides. He was allowed to think up 
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group of people, was that he was part of a plot of the type outlined 
by Mr. X, which was so horrendous that therefore not many people 
could be made privy to this investigation. 

One of the reasons for that, even within the Agency, was that 
Mr. X had alleged that the Agency must be penetrated by the KGB 
at a high level, and therefore you had to limit what Nosenko and 
Mr. X said to a very small number of people who were thought not 
to be penetrations, a very small trusted group. 

The secrecy surrounding this case, I can illustrate to you from 
the following personal experience. 

In 1968 I came back, well, after this case had been resolved, I 
came back from Vietnam and was put in charge of the European 
Division of the Directorate of Operations of the Agency. Under my 
supervision at that time, there were two senior officers, one a GS- 
18 and one a GS-16, who had been two of the three persons who 
were in charge of the Nosenko and Mr. X cases. I was never told of 
their participation in this case. I was never told that their work on 
the case had been discredited and had caused them to be trans- 
ferred out of headquarters to foreign assignments. 

Therefore even though I was their supervisor, I was not permit- 
ted to know of this important part of their recent past and of their 
performance. 

In 1964, Mr. Chairman, Nosenko came back out from the Soviet 
Union, again to Geneva, again in the same capacity as the KGB 
security officer attached to the Soviet mission to the disarmament 
conferences. He came out with the intention, a firm intention, of 
not going back. The Agency in the meantime had built up an 
elaborate case against him, a case built up under the aegis of the 
chief of the Cl staff, the chief of the Soviet Bloc Division, and the 
deputy chief of the Soviet Bloc Division. Again it was the man I am 
referring to as the deputy chief of the Soviet Bloc Division, al- 
though he did not as yet hold that rank, who came out to Geneva 
to make the recontact with Nosenko. 

The question of just how to deal with Nosenko had been careful- 
ly examined, and it was decided that although the Agency was 
intensely suspicious of him, perhaps more than suspicious, they 
had concluded that he was being dispatched to mislead the U.S. 
Government. Nevertheless we must not tip our hand. We must not 
let Nosenko know that we suspected him, because Nosenko would 
then report back to his superiors that we knew what they were up 
to. Thus Nosenko was treated with the maximum of duplicity. 

As an illustration, I want to read then an excerpt from a tran- 
script, and this is an accurate excerpt from a transcript. I want to 
read an excerpt of a conversation which ensued on the 30th of 
January 1964 between the deputy chief SB and Nosenko. 

Nosenko, who, by the way, was worried about his future. He 
knew he had some kind of a relationship with us, but he was 
interested now in breaking finally with the Soviet Union and 
coming to the West, and he wanted asylum in United States, and 
he wanted to be sure that he was able to earn his living. He wasn’t 
asking to be in charge of the Government. He wanted an opportu- 
nity to earn his living. 

Nosenko said: 





The only thing I want to know, and I ask this question, what should I expect in 
the future? 

The Deputy Chief SB replied: 

The following awaits. As I presented it, you wanted to come to the United States 
to have some job, some chance for future life which gives you security, and if 
possible, the opportunity to work in this field which you know; is that correct? 

Nosenko: Absolutely. 

Deputy chief SB: The Director has said yes, flatly, absolutely yes, in fact, I would 
V)7 That is the only word V> describe it. We talked about, it, and since 

Uut was a t/usuua* discussion, 1 ■will repeat all <A it. The nerzl thi.',^ -will 
details that we spoke about. We talked about the means by which you could have a 
solid career with a certain personal independence. Because of the very great assist- 
ance you have been to us already, and because of this desire to give you a backing 
they will give you a little additional personal security. We want to give you an 
account of your own, a sum at the beginning of just plain $50,000, and from there 
on, as a working contract, $25,000 a year. But in addition, because of the case.’’ 

Which I have said I cannot otherwise identify, in which a KGB 
penetration had been arrested on the basis of Nosenko’s informa- 
tion: 

But, in addition, because of this case, which would have been impossible without 
your information, we are going to add at least $10,000 to this initial sum. 

So he was being paid, he was being assured of a bonus of $10,000 
for his excellent performance in connection with one case. That 
commitment was subsequently reiterated in almost those exact 
words on a later occasion when he was on his way back to the 
United States. 

Once Nosenko arrived in the United States, there were a couple 
of problems. The two agencies were interrogating him, although he 
was in the actual custody of the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
FBI did not at that time at least share the doubts about Nosenko 
which the Agency had. They regarded him as a bona fide defector, 
and considered that his information was valid and useful. It shows 
in the record that at a later date Mr. Hoover expressed himself as 
believing that Nosenko was a valid defector but that Mr. X was a 
provocateur. So there was a direct conflict between the two agen- 
cies on this subject. 

The position of the Central Intelligence Agency was that it faced 
a dilemma as to how to keep Nosenko sufficiently isolated so that 
he could not communicate with his supposed “KGB controllers,” 
who were still masterminding his activities, while at. the same time 
keeping him sufficiently cooperative to be debriefed. 

The dilemma was compounded by the fact that while the FBI 
was primarily interested in ascertaining from Nosenko valid infor- 
mation which they presumed him to have, the interest of the 
Agency was not particularly in obtaining valid information because 
the Agency assumed that he would not be giving valid information 
except incidental to establishing falsely his bona fides. 

Therefore, the Agency thought, the Agency effort was devoted to 
a plan to break him. “Break him” meant getting him to confess to 
what was presumed by the Agency to be the case that he was a 
dispatched KGB agent still functioning under KGB control, al- 
though in American hands. 

On February 12, 1964, Nosenko was lodged in a CIA controlled 
house under constant guard, while being treated in a friendly 
fashion. Yet, he was, during all this time, still worried about his 
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status because there was a certain unreality, I would say, about his 1 

situation. dui 

He had been assured that he was going to be granted a salary ma 

and that he was going to have a job and so forth. But he was kept eri 

very isolated, he was under guard at all times, and he was being in 

inten*ogated periodically by the FBI and by the Agency. 

His fear, as he recounts it now, is that he was worried about for 

being milked of information, after which he might be discarded. He dei 

didn’t know what would happen if he were discarded because he ch( 

still had a very active fear, as he does to this day, that the KGB ( 

would like either to kidnap him or kill him. „ wa 

He nevertheless remained tractable and cooperative for the first be< 

few days, although in the succeeding weeks he became more diffi- 
cult. He had a serious personality crisis, which led to heavy drink- tre 

ing, and he got to the point where he was starting out the day with ' 

a drink and was continuing to drink more or less continually thi 

throughout the 24 hours, except for those times when he was du 

asleep. he 

This, once again, has a tendency to vitiate some of the testimony. wc 

But I would say that one can certainly say that there is no particu- we 

lar reason to believe that what he was saying wasn’t in good faith, gr; 

despite the fact that it may have been inaccurate because of the 
amount of alcohol. if 

An interesting point is that at about this time, while Nosenko pr: 

was still in this friendly confinement, a Soviet defector who had 
been with us for some time and who was doing research for us to 

noticed that there were serious discrepancies between the so-called ho 

transcripts of the 1962 meetings and the tapes from which these tre 

transcripts had allegedly been made. no 

This particular Soviet defector who is very thorough, very consci- 
entious, wrote a memorandum to the deputy chief “SB” saying that co 

these transcripts do not resemble in many respects the tapes— and ro- 

here I am afraid I am speaking from memory, but I think my th 

memory is accurate — I think he named 150 discrepancies which he 
had found in a cursory review of the tapes, and he offered to make M 

a full report of the other discrepancies which might exist. re 

Insofar as the record shows— and we examined the record quite 
carefully to see if there was any reply— we cannot find anything fa: 

which indicates that the defector was asked to make a full exami- or 

nation and a full report of the discrepancies. 

I cannot account for this, but in any case, it can be said with w; 

certainty that the responsible people who— or at least one of the ne 

responsible people running this operation was in a position to know as 

that the transcripts were not accurate and did not take the trouble 
to ask for a more accurate version. dc 

The next step, since the interrogations conducted by the CIA, af 

which as I say were designed not to ascertain information so much dc 

as they were to pin on Nosenko the label of a KGB agent acting to 
deceive us, since nothing had been proved in the friendly confine- ve 

ment, the people running the operation determined that the next nc 

step would be a confinement— much more spartan was the word 
used in the Rockefeller report— a much more spartan confinement Ti 

was appropriate and a so-called hostile interrogation. gi 
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for him, to be a personal friend of President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Kennedy made a personal appeal to Prime Minister Khrush- 
chev and— Secretary General Khrushchev. 

On the basis of President Kennedy’s appeal, Professor Barghorn 
was released by the KGB and came back to this country and had 
been extensively debriefed on how he had been treated. 

Therefore, it was decided that Nosenko would be given the same 
treatment. 

What was to happen was that he was to be given the first of the 
three polygraph tests that he had in the course of this period 
during which he was under suspicion, and after the polygraph test, 
he would be told that he had failed the polygraph test and then 
' 1 -I put that in quotes— they would act as if he 

being arrested. I will come, back to the matter of the poly- 



would “be arrested” 
were 

graphs later. 

He would then be taken to an area where he would be treated as 
if he were being put in prison. He would be forced to strip, put on 
prison clothes, and so on. 

The effort would be to put him at a psychological disadvantage, 
to shake his confidence, to make him fearful. The guards at the 
house were given instructions that there must be no physical mis- 
treatment of him, but that they were not to talk to him, they were 
not to smile at him, they were to treat him very impersonally. 

The original plan for the so-called cell in which he was to be 
confined did not envisage even the existence of any heat in the 
room. It envisaged that one window would be boarded up and that 
there would be one 60-watt bulb burning all night. 

As had been the case of Professor Barghorn when imprisoned in 
Moscow, he would be forced to arise at 6 in the morning and 
required to go to bed at 10 at night. 

The food which he was to receive was described as follows: break- 
fast-weak tea, no sugar, porridge; dinner— watery soup, macaroni 
or porridge, bread, weak tea; supper — weak tea and porridge. 

Now, this diet, as a result of the intervention of a medical doctor, 
was varied and improved. But at first this is what was planned. It 
never did become very good. But at any rate, it wasn’t as meager 
as I have just described. 

The man was under 24-hour visual surveillance through the 
door. He was not allowed to lie down on his couch during the day 
after he had gotten up at 6 in the morning. He was allowed to sit 
down on the bed or sit down in the chair. 

Although originally there had been a plan for reading material, 
very meager amount of reading material, he was at first actually 
not given reading material. 

There was a definite effort to deprive him of any distractions. 
There was in the house a TV which the guards watched, but the 
guards were provided with earphones so that he would not hear 
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the sounds of the TV, and he was not to hear anybody speak except 
on those occasions when the interrogators came to interrogate him. 

Now, I might also add that originally he was not to have the 
benefit of toilet facilities. There was to be a slop pail which he was 
to empty once a day. But that, I am happy to say, was changed. 
Once again, because the Office of Security refused— which was in 
charge of the house— refused to some of the more extreme meas- 
ures which the operational people had produced. 

Now we come to the polygraph, which as I have mentioned is the 
first of the occasions on which Mr. Nosenko was polygraphed. This 
polygraph was administered on the 4th of April 1964 from 1045 to 
1515 hours. 

As I think was mentioned by Professor Blakey, the operator was 
told to tell him at the end that he had failed the polygraph. 

I would like, if I may, to pause here for just a minute to say 
something about the polygraph, and the way that it is used proper- 
ly— I do not wish to tell you gentlemen things which you already 
know, but I simply- want to establish the way that the polygraph is 
normally used by the Central Intelligence Agency and has always 
been used by people who use it responsibly. 

In the first place, the polygraph, as you know, is not a lie 
detector. It doesn’t detect lies. It simply detects physiological 
changes, changes of heartbeat, changes of your respiration rate, 
changes in something known as galvanic skin reaction, which is 
electrical conductivity, which is measured by a sensor placed on 
your finger. 

These changes are measured against a base line, and the base 
line is obtained by asking you rather ordinary questions, like what 
is your name, which presumably will not cause you anxiety, unless 
you are faking your name. But you ask a lot of questions and you 
get a base line. 

It is certainly not desirable to raise the tension of the person 
who is going to be polygraphed if you expect to use the polygraph 
as an aid to getting at the truth because the tension becomes 
unpredictable, and then you get tracings on the tape which is run 
which may seem to indicate that the person is telling a falsehood, 
but they may simply be due to the extreme tension which you are 
under. 

Now, the important things about this particular first polygraph, 
which also had a considerable influence on the later conduct of the 
case, was that not only was Mr. Nosenko told after the fact that he 
had failed the polygraph, but before the fact, a rather unusual 
thing — I have never heard of it being done before — was done. 

An artifact which was described to him as an 
electroencephalograph was attached to him and he was told that in 
addition to all the other sensors, we were going to read his brain- 
waves. 

Now, there was no purpose for this except as the documentary 
evidence shows — except to raise his tension. He was made to fear 
this polygraph in every way he could. 

The first polygraph has been adjudged invalid because of the 
manner in which it was conducted. The use of these extra strains 
and stresses might be used in a hostile interrogation if you didn’t 
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expect to use the results of the polygraph to support what the man 

'Itat'jSl camiot teconcUe using the polygraph in Urn you 

expect to use the tracings to indicate whether or not the person is 

Anoint which is important here is, however, that when the 
results of this polygraph were reported upwards through the cham 
of command, there was no indication that there had been any 
special circumstances surrounding the giving of a polygraph. 

P cS the cJSrary, the report up the chain of command from chief 
SB simply said that the polygraph had obtamed significant reac 

t 'was after this polygraph that Mr. X was brought deliber^ely 
into the case to assist the interrogators to examine the answers 
which Nosenko gave, and to suggest further questions . 

As I have mentioned, he was given voluminous material relatmg 

t0 Mr 8 ^senko^hen^emained in solitary confinement, under con. 
stant visual observation, until, if 

i^^cular ^ignific^T^ 3 because ^e^S^reat^d^i^oxiinately the 

Sa fr£ofar’ as I*couM < teU 0 to>in reading a vast n ^^^°ke°tc^levei 
the expectation and the assumption on the part of the top level 
leadership of the Agency was that Mr. Nosenko wajbeu^t^ 
gated, questioned, whatever you wish to call it, during the entire 

fclI M r th Do D h D e Mr- Hart^ cmikf you please speak up a little bit. You 

Insofar as I can tell, the assumption among the top 
leadership of the Agency was that during this ^^tfd^hlt is 
ation Mr. Nosenko was being questioned or interrogated. That is 
flatly contrary to the facts because although he was incarcerated 
for 1 277 days, on only 292 days was he in part questioned. 

We do not know— it is difficult to tell just howmany hours of 
questioning there took place on these 292 days, when he _actui ally 
was questioned. The rest of the time, which is 77 percent of the 
total time of incarceration, he was left entirely unoccupied and was 

n °There S v^? S to°other words, no effort being made to get at more 

ir 'Th™ justification for™ ft dealing with Mr. Nosenko was that the 
lack of any contact would put additional pressure on him, pressure 
to confess that he was a dispatched KGB agent. . 

This was eventually surfaced in a memorandum which went to 
the Director, and it was stated that the “te^al m isolation mil be 
extremely valuable in terms of allowing subject to ponder on the 
complete failure of his recent gambits. winded 

His gambits, which may or may not have been gambits mcluded 
a period when he was hallucinating while mcarcerated and totally 

“^eventual conclusion of the medical officer who exmnined 
Mm was that he was feigning these hallucinations, but that was 
simply one medical officer’s opinion. 



I am prepared to suggest to the staff, if they wish to look at it, 
they examine some evidence which has been scientifically collected 
specifically by the Russians which show that long periods of isola- 

'mfy^been^eU that in addition to the other problems 
whkh we flee in connection with this, or have faced m ouracbon 
^ith Mr. Nosenko, that there was a period when he was hallucmat- 

m Now, I am not here speaking as a technical expert on this 
subiect but I have examined some technical works on the subject 
of the ’effects which long confinement of this sort could 

I will have to pause here for a minute to get a date, if 1 may. 
Well I will get the date for you in just a minute. _ ' 

But Mr Helms, the then Director, became very impatient with 
the large amount of time spent on this case and the failure to come 

to a conclusion as to the credibility of this man 

Specifically, this was on August 23, 1966. He set a limit of 60 
days for the people who were handling this case to wind itup 
This resulted in a period of frenetic activity because the people 
handling the case felt that it was impossible to , f r0 J e ,^ h e 
guilt and they couldn’t conceive of any way of getting at the truth 
unless some additional measures were taken. 

In September 1966 a proposal which they had made that the man 
be interrogated, Mr. Nosenko be interrogated under the influence 
of sodSSfmytel, which was believed to be a drug which owered 
the defenses of a subject and made him more vulnerable to ques 
tionhig, wls turned down by the Director, who refused to permit 

m The°staff ^ ^anffing^he case therefore took refuge once again on 
the polvgraph and they submitted Mr. Nosenko to a second series 
of polygraphs, which continued from October 19 through October 

28 These are the series of polygraphs which we have been told by 
Mr. Arther of Scientific Lie Detection are the most valid of the 
polygraphs which were given the man. . . 

P We take serious exception to the statement, the judgment given 
by Mr. Arther that these were valid polygraphs for a number of 

^We^ake serious exceptions to them partly because we have no 
understanding of the basis for Mr. Arther s conclusions, and we 
h£ve doubts that Mr. Arther examined all the relevant data in 

A^f^dlhrSLal Intelligence Agency in 
connection with evaluating the polygraphs, he dld ’ MA ^ph 
stand it, evaluate the 1962 polygraph, only the series of polygraph 

was offered^the 1 Agency’s own 1966 evaluations of the exami- 
of proving him with all the data available. He 

declined to see the Agency’s evaluations. , it was 

Since the October 18 test was the most significant because it was 
thp one which had to do with the Oswald matters - . 

Chairman Stokes. I wonder if the gentleman wouklsuspe 
J- “ .minute- It.iBabcutWO non 
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you will go, and then perhaps we can judge whether this is an 
appropriate time for us to take a recess. 

Mr. Hart. I can wind this up, Mr. Chairman, in about 15 min- 
utes. 

Chairman Stokes. You may proceed then, sir. 

Mr. Hart. As I was saying, the Agency attempted to give the 
examiner, Mr. Arther, as much data as they could, in order to 
malm a meaningful analysis. However, he did not accept all the 
data which they were offered. 

The examiners at the Agency feel that it would be very hard for 
anybody, any expert, themselves or anybody else, to make an eval- 
uation of these, of the tapes of this series of polygraphs without 
knowing the surrounding conditions, and there were a number of 
serious conditions which would interfere with a satisfactory poly- 
graph. 

For one thing, the times involved in this series of polygraphs 
were excessive, were very excessive. It is a principle of polygraph- 
ing, on which most polygraphers agree, that if you keep the person 
on the machine for too long, the results, the effectiveness of the 
polygraph declines. 

In the case of this series, on the first day the man was kept on it, 
on the polygraph machine, for 2 hours. On the second day he was 
kept on the polygraph for a total of almost 7 hours, and for compa- 
rable periods of time leading to a total of 28 hours and 29 minutes 
of time on the machine. In addition to that, it was later discovered 
that while he was actually not being interrogated, he was also left 
strapped on the chair where he was sitting so that he could not 
move. And so while lunchbreaks were being taken, he actually was 
not being interrogated but he was still strapped to the chair. 

Now these lunchbreaks, or whatever they were, perhaps they 
were also used as time for further preparation of questions. But at 
any rate, the record shows that they lasted, for example, on Octo- 
ber 20, from 12:15 to 3:30, and on October 21, from 12:45 to 4:45. 
That is 4 hours that the man was left in the chair with no rest. 

In addition to that, the operator was guilty of some provocative 
remarks. He told, before the polygraph examination, one of the 
polygraph examinations began, he told Nosenko that he was a 
fanatic, and that there was no evidence to support his legend, and 
your future is now zero. 

The operator also on another occasion preceded his interrogation 
by saying that the subject didn’t have any hope, there would be no 
hope for subject, and he might go crazy, to which Nosenko replied 
that he never would go crazy. Thus the combination of an antago- 
nistic operator who, I might add, was by now not operating under 
the auspices of the CIA Office of Security, but who was operating 
under the aegis of the chief of SB and the deputy chief of SB, the 
fact that the man was kept for extraordinary lengths of time 
strapped into the chair, all of these add up, in the estimation of the 
CIA examiners who have gone over this series of tests, to an 
invalid polygraph. 

Now in the handwriting of the deputy chief SB, who was a day- 
to-day supervisor of the activity which I have been describing, it 
is — there is an admission which implies fairly clearly that there 
was no intention that this 1966 series of polygraphs would be valid. 



